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PREFACE. 


T may ſeem an Aſſeveration not very credi- 
ble, according to the Notions of the preſent 
Times, that a Perſon, who has not even the moſt 
remote Connection with the Miniftry, ſhould 


' write in Favour of the Adminiſtration ; and, 


from Motives of Patriotiſm only, ſhould take 


the Part of the Government againſt the Mea- 


ſures of the People; oppoſing the Multitude of 


thoſe, who think they have the ſale Right to the 
Name of Patriot. But how much ſoever it 
may appear a Paradox, it is nevertheleſs a Fact 
in the Inſtance of the following Pages: and a 
Fat whoſe Veracity the Author apprebends it 
incumbent on him to atteſt, in the moſt valid 
Manner of which be is capable; not fo much, 
on Account of the greater Authority, he may 
thence derive to what he delivers, as in Juſtice 


to Thoſe, who might otherwiſe be ſuppoſed to 
prompt his Pen, or patronize his Allegations; 


which, he ſolemnly declares, on the contrary, 
are the ſpontaneous Reſult of his own Reflection; 
A 2 promulged 
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promulged through no Inſtigation but that of his 
own Diſpoſition ; and to be anſwered for, ſhould 
they meet with Diſapprobation or undergo Cen- 
ſure, by himſelf only. He hopes therefore, how- 
ever diſagreeable or obnoxious this Remonſtrance 
may be found, that it may incite no Reſentment, 
nor inflame the Animoſity of any, againſt the. 
Miniſtry; no Part whereof are in the leaſt 
Degree acceſſary or privy to its Publication; 


and begs, that its Compoſition may not be aſcribed 


to any particular Perſons, whom Fancy ſhall 
variouſly point out, to thoſe forward to make 


Conjectures on theſe Occaſions; as ſuch may be 
| aſſured, the real Author is out of the Reach of 


their Gueſs ; but that whatever Blame is in- 
curred may be imputed to one unknown Perſon 


alone, .who, conſcious of the Probity of his In- 


tentions, will patiently ſuſtain all the Load that 
can be thrown upon him ; and not repine at be- 
ing ſo far a Martyr to the public Welfare: 
conſoling himſelf perhaps, ſhould he reap none 
but this bitter Fruit of his Labour, with the 
Preſumption ; that it was owing, only to the 
Depravity of the Soil, and the impropitious 
Circumſtances of the Seaſon, the Produce was 
not of a more kindly Nature, | 
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A S ERIOUS 


RE MONSTRANCE 


T O 


Thoſe of the People of Weſtminſter, 
and others, concerned in an Inſult 
on the H—-- of C-—-», on the 
24th of February laſt. 


GENTLEMEN, 

T is with the greateſt Regret, that I re- 
1 flect on the Occaſion, I apprehend you 
have given me, and every other Britiſh 
Subject, of expoſtulating with you on Ac- 
count of a late Tranſaction, whereby our Se- 
curity and moſt intereſting Concerns ſeem high- 
ly affected: and which, if ſucceeded by pa- 
rallel Meaſures, threatens to involve us in a 
Scene of civil Diſcord and Contention produc- 
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tive of the greateſt Calamities, and likely to 
terminate, in the Ruin of our Conſtitution, and 
the Loſs of our Liberties. But with whatever 
Reluctance, I may enter on the diſagreeable 
Taſk of cenſuring a Multitude, and condemn- 


ing that Conduct which had the Sanction of 


Numbers; I yet think it a Duty, myſelf and 
all others owe the Public, to contribute, by 
every thing in our Power, to the Diſcourage- 
ment and future Prevention of ſo unwarrant- 
able a Proceeding: and, as many Perſons, I 


hope even among thoſe who were drawn in to 


bear a Part in this illicit Tranſaction, have not 
yet formed a right Conception of its danger- 
ous Nature, nor are aware of that ill Tenden- 
cy which will appear from a mature Reflection 
on it, I thought it highly expedient, that ſuch 
ſhould have the Matter laid before-them in a 
clear and explanatory Light ; that the ſeveral 
miſchievous Conſequences that may follow 
therefrom, ſhould be diſtinctly pointed out to 
them ; and that they ſhould be rendered duly 
ſenſible how greatly it is repugnant both to 
Law and Reaſon.” e 


Tur Writ for electing a Member for 
2M, to fill the Seat in the H- of 
C, vacant by L- T's Acceptance 
of the Office of one of the L— C rs of the 
Ad v, having been ordered to be iſſued out 
in Nevember laſt ; and no Account of any Re- 
turn, or of any Thing done ſubſerviently there- 


to, 
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to, having been given to the Houſe ; a Mo- 
tion was made, on the 23d of February; that 
the proper Officers, to Whom the Care of the 
fame appertained, ſhould he called upon to ſer 
forth the Reaſons why ſo long a Delay had 
been made; and that the H ouſt ſhould take 

ſuch further Meaſures for expediting a due 
Return, as ſhould then appear neceſſary: and 
in Conſequence thereof, the Clerk of the 
Crown, the Purſuivant at Arms, the Under- 
Sheriff of Middleſex, and the High-Bailiff of 
Weſtminſter, were ordered to attend the next 
Day. They appeared accordingly, but ac- 
companied with a Body of People, faid to 
amount to ſeveral Thouſands, occaſioning 
that Confuſion and Diſturbance in the Ave- 
nues and Neighbourhood of the Houſe, which 
the Clamour of ſo great a Concourſe of Peo- 
ple, met to advance, by ſuch means, Deſigns, 
they doubted of being able to accompliſh by 
fair and regular Methods, muſt neceſſarily pro- 
duce. The Houſe however, on the Exami- 
nation of the High-Bailiff, did not take ſuch 
Steps as excited their further Rage and Vio- 
- lence; and they were pleaſed to diſperſe, and go 
home, without having done any other Miſchief, 
than that of violating, in a moſt eſſential Point, 
the Order of Government ; and committing a 
moſt heinous Inſult on that Part of the Legiſ- 
lature, whereon their own Liberties and Pri- 
vileges, and thoſe of their Fellow-Subjects, 
abſolutely depend; and whoſe Authority and 
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Dignity cannot be wounded, or impaired, 
without a neceſſary Hazard and Injury accru- 
ing to the Advantages and Rights of themſelves 
and their Poſterity. 


Ir may poſſibly be alledged by ſome, in 
Vindication of this Meeting ; that what I in- 


timate as the Cauſe of it is a groundleſs Sur- 


miſe; and that the Conſtituents thereof were 
drawn together meerly by Curioſity and 
Chance ; and had no ſuch Motives or Deſigns 
as I impute to them ; not even the leaſt View 


C-—ns. But this, on the leaſt Examina- 
tion into the Affair, and Conſideration of the 
attendant Circumſtances, will appear an eluſive 
Gloſs of the Matter. For is it- an uſual or 
probable Thing, that ſeveral thouſand People 
ſhould accidentally, on the ſame Day, be in- 
_m_ with the like Curioſity, ſo ardently, that 
t 


ey could not wait a few Hours to be in- 


an Affair, of no greater ultimate Conſequence 


to them than many which paſs without the 


leaſt particular Notice; and that, without any 
previous Combination, they ſhould thus, on 
the ſhort Warning of twenty four Hours, be 
prepared to form ſo confiderable a Body ?— 
Some may now chuſe to give this Colour to 
their Behaviour in it, but the Truth of the 


Caſe is palpably otherwiſe: and indeed, the 


Perſons, the molt intereſted in the Succeſs of 


this 


of 


formed by common Methods of the Event of 
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this Deſign, are ſo far from denying it, that 
they-exult in the ſuppoſed Conſequences there- 
of; and declare, that if the Body which did 
aſſemble had not had its intended Weight, 
and been found ſufficient to work the defred | 

Effect, there were three or four Times the 
Number ready to have contributed their Aſſiſt- 

ance: Nor was there wanting, even in the - 
Houſe, a Perſon of the firſt Rank, who ex- 
preſſed a high Senſe of Triumph on the Oc- 


| cafion; and intimated, that it was evident, 
from ſeveral Circumſtances, the original Pur- 


poſes of the Motion had not been perſued, and 
that the Sequel had flowed through a forced 
Channel. Glorious Reflections to warm the 
Breaſt of a Britiſp N-—n! To preſume firſt, 


'that the Order of Government had received 


one of the moſt injurious Strokes it could poſ- 
ſibly feel, or that the H of C-— had 
been obliged to receive Law and ſubmit its 
Authority to the Caprice of a wild Mob, and 
then expreſs Joy and Pleaſure at the being 
Spectator of this flagitious Enormity ! ſure no- 
thing but the Infatuation of the moſt extrava- 
pant Party Rage could 926 Birth to ſuch Sen- 
timents in the Mind of a Perſon, whoſe ac- 
quired as well as natural Talents, when not 
counteracted by Paſſion and Prejudice, enable 
him to judge in Politics, with the greateſt Ad- 
vantages, of what is right and fit. 


As 
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As the Fact is not therefore doubted, by 
the Generality of either Party; that the In- 
tention of this Meeting was to exerciſe a me- 


nacing Influence on the Conduct of the H 


of C , In Reſpect to ſome favourite Points 
concerning the preſent Election, I ſhall take 
it for granted, without ſpending any further 
Time in the needleſs Proof thereof : and pro- 
ceed to lay before you, Gentlemen, who were 
the Actors in this Scene of Irregularity, the 
Notions myſelf, and every other Perſon who 
— a cloſe and unprejudiced Attention to the 
atter, muſt neceſſarily entertain of your 
Conduct, and the Effects to be apprehended 
from it. But it will be firſt proper to diſtin- 
guiſh, on what Footing I addreſs myſelf to 
= ; and on what Principles and previous 
oſitions I found my Reaſons : for I am ve 
well aware, there are ſome among you, wit 
whom my Arguments, however juſt, can avail 


nothing; and who regard the very Conſe- 


quences I repreſent an Object of Dread, as 


the ſucceſsful Reſult of their Undertaking, 


and a right Advance to the Completion of their 
final Purpoſe ; I mean the Facobite Faction, 
whoſe Leaders have been openly the chief 
Movers and Inſtigators of this Buſineſs, and 
ſtrive, in like Manner, on every Occaſion which 
offers, to bring the Public Affairs into a diſ- 
tracted Condition; convinced by Experience, 


that tis thence alone they can have any Chance 


to 


4 
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to accompliſh the End of their Perſuits. But 
I by no Means conceive the Majority of you 
to be of this Caſt of Sentiments ; as wiſhing 
the Subverſion of the preſent Eſtabliſhment, 
and the Introduction of the Pretender, with 
the Evils neceſſarily concomitant therewith: a 
Claim in his Perſon to arbitrary Power, inſe- 
parably connected with that of governing by 
a divine and independant Right of Inheritance, 
and a Diſpoſition, inevitably ariſing from his 
Principles of Faith, to reinſtate the Roman 
Catholic Religion, ſo diſcordant to the parti- 
cular Temper of the People of Great Britain, 
and ſo oppugnant to the natural Freedom and 
Privileges of Mankind. I fay, I by no means 


. conceive, that the Majority of you had this 


Drift of Intention, or were in the leaſt actuat- 
ed by any ſuch Views; but on the contrary, 
regard the preſent Settlement of Religion and 
Government, as the proper Baſis of the Secu- 
rity and Welfare of the Nation: and to ſuch 
of you alone, I direct this REMoNSTRANCE ; 
perſuming, you will readily grant me, that 
whatever may facilitate, or conduce to bring 
about, a Revolution in Favour of a Pop: 
Pretender to the Crown, is dangerous to the 
Nation. 


IN order to. judge of the Hazard and Evils 
accruing from popular Oppoſitions of this 
Kind to the Legiſlative Power, let us firſt con- 
fider, by what ſlight Circumſtances of a fimi- 
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lar Nature, the Flame of civil Contention has 


been frequently kindled; and with what Fury 


and Devaſtation it rages, and how difficultly it 
is extinguiſhed, in States like our own, where 
the Authority of Government, not beingback'd 
and ſupported by Military Power, is conſe- 
quently unprovided with Means to ſuppreſs it 
quickly; and let us conſider likewiſe, how in- 
finitely the terrible Calamities produced by 


civil Feuds, and the Privation of legal Autho- 


rity, over-balance any of thoſe Ills that can 
happen, while tHfe Influence even of a bad 
Government ſubſiſts. It is eaſy for a Cabal 
of diſaffected Perſons of ſuperior Rank and 
Talents to influence the Populace, and excite 
an enthuſiaſtic Diſcontent that fits them to be 
led on to the moſt deſperate Enterprizes ; 
but it 1s nevertheleſs extremely difficult, even 


for thoſe who raiſed this tumultuous Spirit, to 


manage it afterwards, or determine its Action 
to the Completion of their own Deſigns ; and 
its Effects have been often found, to be equal- 
ly fatal to them who firſt gave birth to and 
cheriſhed it, as to thoſe on whom its Violence 
was originally intended to operate. This was 
manifeſtly diſplayed in the Proceſs of the long 


Britiſh civil War, where the Perſons who had 


been moſt active in deſtroying the Power of 
the Crown, and undergone every Inconveni- 
ence and Hardſhip to attain that End, found 
at length their own Views and Intereſts over- 
whelmed in the Storm they had raiſed, and 


them- 
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themſelves enſlaved by Tyrants of their own 
Creation ; and were, after a long intermediate 
Series of Troubles and Oppreſſion, at laſt glad 
to ſeize an Opportunity to recur to that ve 

Condition, they before thought ſo intollerable, 
as to involve themſelves in theſe Misfortunes 
in order to their Exemption from it. And 
perhaps the Party who were moſt zealous in 
promoting the Ferment that ended in the Re- 
volution, miſſed their principal Aim; and 
though not entirely ſatisfied with the Whole 
of the Event, as it then appeared, had after- 
wards Reaſon to believe, they might thank 
ſome favourable, Accidents, the Conſequence 
proved ſo well: yet there certainly never was a 


Time, when the Situation of the People, both 
in reſpect to what they ſuffered, and what they 


had to fear, could render it more warrantable 
and expedient, to endeavour at a Change, than 
at that Juncture. To this very Cauſe Rome 
owed her Ruin: and the Obſervation, how 
eaſily Attempts of the People, to ſtruggle with 
the eſtabliſhed Authority, are converted to the 
moſt Bloody civil Wars, by the ſlighteſt Ac- 
cidents, and the factious Arts of ſuch as are 
never wanting to employ them on theſe Oc- 
caſions; and what Detriment, inſtead of Ad- 
vantages, the Liberties of the People ultimate- 

receive from them ; might likewiſe be ve- 
rified by Inſtances collected from almoſt every 


Period of the Hiſtory of foreign States. And 
though it may be found, that other Nations 


have, 
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have, from Reaſons of Accident, ſuffered more 
irreparable Injuries, on this Principle, than 


the Britiſb has hitherto done; yet there are 


none, who, from Reaſons of natural Diſpo- 


fitrons, are more expoſed to the Danger of 
them; a Ferocity of Temper, and Mutability 
of Inclinations; combining to make them ex- 


tremely prone to civil Commotions. Whence 


it is more peculiarly neceſſary here, that every 
Occafion which gives Riſe to inteſtine Feuds 
ſhould be moit carefully avoided ; and ſuch 
Means alone of Redreſs of Grievances, when 
any are really felt, ſought for and practiſed, as 


are agreeable to the legal Conſtitution, and 
the Prefervation of public Authority ; unleſs. 


where a defperate Condition of Affairs may 
make deſperate Remedies more adviſable, 


Tun Danger and Hazard of irritating the 
Minds of the People to a Reſiſtance againſt 


the legal Eſtabliſhment; and leading them 
into ſuch Acts of Oppoſition thereto, as break 
in upon the Order of Government and the 
public Peace, being thus premiſed ; it will ap- 
pear evident on due Conſideration ; that ſuch 
an Inſult on the Authority of Parliament as 
we are now treating of, and is imputed to 
you, with whatever Circumſtances 1t might 
be accompanied, has a direct Tendency to pro- 
duce the moſt miſchievous Conſequences; 
which you would ſhare in common with the 


Public, beſides the Peril impending on your- 


{elves 
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ſelves in particular during the Tranſaction, from 
the being all of you liable to incur the higheſt 
Guilt in the Eye of the Law, if the Raſhneſs 
of a Few only had urged them to ſome more 
overt Breach of the Peace; or from the im- 
mediate perſonal Hazard, if the Non-confor- 
mity, of what the H=— of thought 

fit to do, to what you deſired, had incited 
you to ſuch Outrages, as would have rendered 
Methods of Force neceflary to the Govern- 
ment, to compoſe the Diſorder. | 


Lu T us ſuppoſe, that in the Caſe of any oc- 
current Paſſage there were Grounds to believe, 
the H of C meditated ſome Meaſures 
diſagreeable to a conſiderable Number of Per- 
ſons, and that the Set of People diſliking theſe 
Meaſures ſhould aſſemble, in the moſt formi- 
dable Body wherein they could appear, without 
proceeding to any ſuch Inſtances of Violence 
as would ſubject them to the common Penal- 
ties of the Law. Let us further ſuppoſe, the 
H— apprehenſive of ill Treatment, and giv- 
ing Way to the Menace, are deterred from 
taking the propoſed Steps; and ſhew they act- 
ed with Conſtraint through the Influence of 
the Mob which ſurrounds them. Let us, to 
give the Argument its full Scope, even ima- 
gine, that the Deciſion of the Affair thus in- 
forced by the People might in 2Zſelf be reaſon- 
able and fit. Would their Conduct be never- 


theleſs thence juſtified, becauſe the Determina- 
| 525 | tion 
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tion of this particular Matter, conſidered ab- 
ſtractedly, might be as it ought? No certain- 
ly: becauſe general bad Conſequences of much 
greater Moment would be derived from ſuch 
an Event. For ſhould the H of Com 
concede to Requiſitions made to them in this 
Manner; it would be acknowledging an Au- 
thority ſuperior to their own to lie in Mobs : 
and as they may be caſily formed or raiſed by 
every Party and Faction; each would of 
Courſe be encouraged by this Example, to ex- 
erciſe the Power .they thus diſcovered them- 
ſelves to be provided with ; and whenever any 
Matter came before the H, in which a 
Number of Perſons (with or without Reaſon) 
thought themſelves to be any Ways intereſted, 
they would be induced to make ſure of carry- 
ing their Point, by putting in Practice this 
Method. And what muſt then be the Con- 
ſequence? The Houſe muſt either continue, 
whenever thus preſſed, to make unreaſonable 
Conceſſions, and ſuffer every Meaſure to be 
dictated by Mobs and tumultuous Aſſemblies, 
or call in the Aid of the Crown to ſuppreſs 
them by a Military Force; which, conſider- 
ing the Spirit of the Engliſb, might inſtantly 
ſpread the Flame'of civil Diſcord to a moſt 
deſtructive Extent. For however different the 
final Views of the ſeveral diſcontented Fac- 
tions might be, they would be apt to act 
in Defence of each other, on a Principle of 
being engaged in a common Oppoſition againſt | 
a 
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a ſtronger Power ; which Circumſtance has 
been frequently found to give a momentary 
Union to thoſe, whoſe ſeveral Intereſts were 


ultimately the moſt incompatible with each 
other. 


BuT we are not to ſuppoſe, when one 
Party begins to exert ſuch active Meaſures in 
Proſecution of its Deſigns, that the Multitude 
of thoſe engaged in a contrary Intereſt would 
be entirely paſſive, and not rather catch the 
Fire of Contention, and oppoſe the Preva- 
lence of theſe violent Proceedings againſt their 
Pretenſions, by Methods equally violent; e- 
ſpecially when they have the Appearance of 
being juſtified, by the Plea of aCting in Sup- 
port of the legal Conſtitution : and if in this 
Caſe, the whole Streſs and Dependance of the 
Hopes of thoſe, who firſt. commenced this 
hoſtile Method of promoting their Cauſe, 
were not placed in Expectations, they could 


| bully and intimidate, to a Compliance with 


their Demands, ſuch as were not prepared to 
reſiſt them, an actual Conteſt muſt of Courſe 
enſue ;. which, in the Heart of a City ſo 
pulous, and unfurniſhed either with Militia 
or regular Troops to quell the Tumult inſtant- 
ly, muſt, moſt probably, have terrible Effe#s 3 
and exhibit a Scene of Calamity unk] to 


our Forefathers, even during the "manifold 


Troubles of the long civil War 
: B IN 
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IN ſhort, with whatever Circumſtances we 
ſuppoſe ſuch an Attempt of the Populace to 
controll the Legiſlature attended, we ſhall 
ſtill find, on due Attention, it preſents a Com- 
plication of imminent Danger and Miſchief ; 
and that it can anſwer, ultimately, the Ends of 
none, but thoſe alone, who aim at embroil- 
ing the Public Affairs, ſo as to cauſe a total 
Subverſion of the preſent Government, and 
thereby make Room for that they would ſub- 
ſtitute in its ſtead. | | 


THERE may, poſſibly, be many among 
you, on whom my Repreſentations of the dan- 
gerous Effects of ſuch a Conduct may fail to 

make Impreſſion, from a Perſwaſion they may 
have, of the Superiority of the Number of 
thoſe, who concur with them in their Senti- 
ments, to that of thoſe, who differing from 
them, would be liable to obſtruct their Deſigns. 

But beſides that Reaſon, againſt being con- 
cerned in like Practices, founded on the ill 
Example ſuch a Precedent gives to all future 
diſcontented Factions, to diſturb in the fame 
Manner the public Quiet, on every Occaſion 
There it may ſuit their Purpoſes, which till 
Us, allowing the general Senſe of the People 
to bè Vith them as much as they can imagine; 
I would Jet admoniſh them to be extremely 
circumſpect, and carefully to check their Cre- 
dulity, in this Point: a Point wherein all Fac- 
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tions are apt to flatter themſelves exceſſively ; 
and which has been the fatal Deluſion, that 
has generally betrayed to their Ruin thoſe at- 


. tempting to reſiſt eſtabliſhed Authority. But 


this miſtaken Confidence is eaſily accounted 
for, if we conſider; that the Conſtituents of 
ſuch Bodies are generally Perſons of a ſanguine 
Caſt, in whom the imaginative Powers over- 
balance the Judgment, and who have there- 
fore a Propenſity to view, what makes for 


- their Wiſhes, in the moſt favourable Light ; 


and, that the greater Part of them expreſſing 
their Diſcontent, and beſtirring themſelves ſome 
way or other in the Advancement of their 
Cauſe, become thence diſtinguiſhable and con- 
ſpicuous to each other; whilſt they who ac- 
quieſce in the ſettled State of Affairs, make 
much leſs Appearance, from the paſſive Beha- 
viour which naturally reſults from that Diſ- 


poſition of their Sentiments. And if to this 


Hazard of Self-Deception, we add the great Un- 
certainty, how many of thoſe, who may with 
well to any Cauſe, and feem highly alert in 
the Support of itduring Times of Security, will 
really join in Action when it becomes Matter 
of Peril; together with the Unſteadineſs and 
Caprice to which the Multitude are always 
ſubject, it will amount to a ſufficient Weight 
of Argument, to convince every Man not in- 


fatuated to the laſt Degree; that the Event is 


very precarious in all ſuch Caſes, even where 


it is moſt inſured by the promiſed Concurrence 
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of Numbers; and determine him; againſt ever 
joining with Mobs in Inſults on regulated 


Power, with whomſoever he may be accom- 


panied : And I hope the lucky Impunity, that 
attended your late raſh Behaviour, will not 
render this moſt wholſome Leſſon ineffectual. 


EI snovLD beg Pardon for fo frequently 
calling you (while engaged in this Tranſaction) 
a Mob; but that I know of no other Enghſh 
Word properly expreſſive of this kind of Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People. And, notwithſtand- 
ing I am well apprized, ſome may eſteem it 
invidious and abuſive, as many of the Conſti- 


tuents were Perſons of Property and middling 


Condition; yet, while acting as a Part of this 
Body, I ſtill inſiſt on it, they come within 
the ſtrict Import and Meaning of the Expreſ- 
ſion: for though in general we ſuppoſe only 
the loweſt Claſs of People to be thereby in- 
tended, it is, becauſe from them alone ſuch a 
tumultuous Concourſe is commonly formed: 
but the promiſcuous and irregular Manner of 
Meeting of the Particulars, not the Rank, is 


- what the Term abſtractedly implies; as may 


be proved by many Inſtances of the Uſe of 
the Word. There is beſides, in favour of this 
Liberty I have taken, a general Reſemblance 
in the two Kinds of Perſons who may compoſe 
ſuch an Aſſembly : for though one may be in 
a State of Poverty and low Life, from which 
the other is exempt ; yet thoſe of them, who 
| ” | are 
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are under no Indigence of Fortune, are under 
an egregious Indigence of Senſe and Manners 
in acting thus: and, by thus mixing with the 
loweſt Claſs, and aſſuming their Part and Cha- 
racer, reduce their own Rank to a Level with 
the others; and render themſelves juſtly liable to 
be comprehended under the ſame Appellation. 
And indeed, their Pretenſion to Property and 
Condition, however well founded, is ſo far 
from exempting any, on this Occaſion, from 
the Opprobrium the Word carries, that ſuch 
rather merit it in an aggravated Degree ; as 
thoſe are to be pitied, whoſe low Fate and Si- 
tuation have deprived them of the Means of 
better Information and Judgment ; while they 
alone juſtly incur Contempt, who, mocking 
the Kindneſs of Fortune, act inadequately to 
their Station, and what may reaſonably be ex- 
pected from them, 


Bo r let us now examine, a little, into the 
Occaſion of your taking this precipitate Step 
and ſeek the Source of that Spirit of Turbu- 
lence which impelled you to it: and I am 
afraid, we ſhall in the Reſult diſcover, the 
Folly of your Mottives to be not leſs than the 
Madneſs of your Conduct. The Intent of this 
Meaſure (J mean, as to that Part of you to 
whom I am writing, for the Jacobites had un- 
doubtedly a more momentous, though more 
remote Deſign, in their Share of the Buſineſs) 
was to produce ſomething favourable to the 

yl 14 Pre- 
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Pretenſions of Sir G— inthe preſent Election 
of a Member for your City. A Matter which, 
conſidered in itſelf, muſt be very indifferent to 
you; as that Gentleman, though I hope of a 
worthy Character, was nevertheleſs a Stranger 
and abſolutely unknown to the greateſt Part 
of you; and not having acted hitherto in any 
Public Capacity, can have given you no Rea- 
ſons to place a particular Confidence in his 
Abilities or Probity ; nor yet can add Weight 
to your Intereſt, from any ſuperior Advan- 
tages of Fortune or Alliance. It muſt be ow- 
ing, therefore, to Circumſtances of another 
Nature, and prior Date, that you were incit- 
ed to puſh this Election with ſuch uncommon 
Eftorts : whence, regarding that only as a 
Conſequence, we muſt look further for the 
original Cauſe of this extraordinary Behaviour. 
We ſhall, on the Reſearch, find this to be 
an unreaſonable Diſguſt and groundleſs Zeal 
of. Oppoſition. to the preſent Adminiſtration ; 
to whom nevertheleſs you owe'a more happy 
State of the public Affairs, than, conſidering 
our late Situation, in many Reſpects, we could 
even have hoped for. A Diſguſt taken at 
ſuch a Seaſon, and on ſuch Occafions, that no- 
thing can explain the Poſſibility of its being, 
but that Spirit of Controll and Impatience of 
all Reſtraint, which ſpring from the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of large Property, the Enjoyment of ex- 
tenſive Privileges, and falſe Ideas of Liberty: 
the two firſt of which have been apt to ere 
© 
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the laſt, in the Minds of all the People on 
whom Fate has beſtowed them; and puffed 
them up with a political Pride, that renders 
them liable to be drawn on, by the flattering 
Arts of the more Deſigning, toa Riſk, and fre- 
quently Loſs, of the real Advantages they poſ- 
ſeſs: while, in the romantic Perſuit of a non- 
exiſtent Good, they are only acting as Tools 
to the ſiniſter Views of their Leaders. Let 
me beg of you, Gentlemen, that, diveſting 
yourſelves of your Prejudices, and ſuſpending 
a while the Heat of your Zeal, you will con- 
ſider, whether this is not really your Caſe ; for 
on an impartial Survey of the Grounds and 
Manner of your Conduct, you will undoubt- 


.edly find it ſo. Had you, as Individuals, 


ſmarted with Injuries, or been wounded 

Injuftice, in your private Concerns ; or, 
as a Body, laboured under the Terror of the 
impending Ruin of the Public ; had you been 


groaning under Oppreſſion, or ſtruggling with 


Diſtreſs ; you might then, with ſome Counte- 
nance of Reaſon, have had recourſe to Me- 
thods fo irregular and unconſtitutional : But on 
the contrary, you are ſecure in Peace, and 
happy in Affluence; enjoying every Privileg 
the Law decrees you, and reaping every Bene- 
fit, both” at preſent and -in Profoedt which 
the beſt propoſed Regulations and Schemes of 
Improvement of your Affairs can afford or 
promiſe. What do you then complain of; or 
what Offence has excited in you this Diſcon- 
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tent and Petulance? Why all, that has been 
= alledged, or pretended on this Occaſion, reſts 
| on two or three Facts, that were either very 
inſignificant, or if they claimed your Regard, 
it was in a Degree and Manner, to which 
| your ſubſequent Proceedings have been very 
i inadequate and irrelativg : for they were either, 
| ſuch, as, being the Acts of particular Perſons, 
| none other could be reſponſible for, or ſuch, 
| as appeared offenſive to you, from inadvertent 
bil and miſtaken Notions of your own Rights, 
\ and their Relation to thoſe of others. But let 
| us make a cloſer Inſpection into the Particulars. 


Tux firſt Inſtance of your Diſſatisfaction 
| was ſhewn on the Account of Penlez: a Man 
| who was found guilty of being Party in a 
| Riot, attended with ſuch enormous Circum- 
* ſitances, that, had not the Legiſlature inter- 
. poſed, and employed every Method requiſite 
to put a Stop to its further Progreſs, you might, 
with the greateſt Reaſon, have complained of 


Tl their Neglect of exerciſing the executive Power 
"Es on ſo emergent an Occaſion ; and have in ſome 
Nn Meaſure been juſtified in your Neglect, of 


A to and Acquieſcence in legal Au- 
ority, ſince diſplayed. But after his Con- 
viction, an unaccountable Fit of Compaſſion 
ſeized a Part of you, and a Set of People, who 
i took upon themſelves to repreſent the Pariſh | 
1 of S. te, thought fit to carry a Petition, 
interceeding for his Pardon, to their Members, 
; to 
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to be by them preſented to His M; and, 
on their refuſing to be concerned in ſo impro- 
per an Application, went up with it them- 
ſelves; and met with that ill Succeſs the Na- 
ture and Exigence of the Affair neceſſarily pro- 
duced. This, from ſome very erroneous Con- 
ception and falſe View of the Matter, was 


thought a Hardſhip, or at leaſt a Slight, to 
the People; and, by the induſtrious Practices 


of the malevolent Factions, it was preſently 
made a popular Topic, to lament the unhappy 
Fate of this Criminal; arraign the Equity of 
his Execution; and conſequently reflect a Blame 
on the Adminiſtration. But whoever conſiders 
the Whole of this Occurrence impartially, muſt 
be ſurprized, that ſuch Inferences were ever 
made y 2 the Premiſes, as could poſſibly give 
Riſe to theſe Notions ; for as to what regards 
the Refuſal to grant the Requeſt of the Peti- 
tion, it muſt be palpably evident, on the leaſt - 
Conſideration, that no Hardſhip or Affront 
could any Way accrue from thence. The 
Faculty of pardoning Offenders, convicted on 
Crown Proſecutions, is veſted ſolely in the 
King's Will, as ſuppoſed to be directed by his 
Judgment, aſſiſted by the Advice of his Privy 
Council; and none can have a Right to de- 
ſire, much leſs to require, any Exertion of 
this Prerogative in Favour of a Convict, on 
any other Plea, than by exhibiting ſome Diſ— 


covery of Matter extenuative of his Guilt; and 


this with a total Submiſſion to the King's 
T Pru- 
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Prudence, whoſe Determinations may be ſome- 
times influenced, by an Information of relative 
Facts unknown even to thoſe applying for 
Mercy: as was really the Caſe here; Affida- 
vits having been laid before His Majeſty, teſ- 
tifying a moſt atrocious Complication of a Fe- 
lony of another Species with that for which 
he was condemned, whereof the greateſt Part 
of thoſe, who interpoſed in his Favour, were 
then ignorant; while, on the contrary, nothing 
exculpatory or mitigative was ſuggeſted by this 
Petition, but that it was the Will and Pleaſure 
of the Subſcribers, he ſhould not be executed. 
There was indeed another Petition, preferred: 
by the Jury who found the Verdict, that had 
the Face of Pertinence and Reaſon, repreſent- 
| ing, to His Majeſty, their Doubt of the Vali- 
0 dity of the Teſtimony of Word and his Fami- 
i ly, (who were the principal Witneſſes pro- 
; duced on the Trial) on Account of their infa- 
* Mp mous Way of Life ; but this, though properly 
! offered by the Jury, neceſſarily loſt its Weight 
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* + with His Majeſty ; becauſe, he had before him 
. a-Multiplicity of other, and inconteſtable, Evi- 
[4 by dence, (which it had not been thought neceſ- 


' ſary to exhibit before the Court of Juſtice, at 
Wy the Trial of Perez) not only of his being 
| gvilty of this Riot, but of a notorious Robbery; 
and had therefore not the leaſt Inducement, - 
it from that Repreſentation, to deprive the Pub- 
l lie of ſo neceflary an Example. It could there- 
\ fare be no-Slight,, and much leſs a Grievance, - 
EO to 
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to the People in general, or the 8. 78 


Petitioners, that what, they could not with- 
out Impropriety aſk, ſhould, for the moſt im- 


portant Reaſons, be devias: them : but this 


will appear yet more manifeſtly, when we re- 
collect ſome. of the Paſſages of this Tranſac- 
tion, for the Truth of which I can vouch, be- 
ing myſelf a Spectator of them. Beſides the 
Riot, as far as regarded the demoliſhing and 

lundering ſeveral Houſes two ſucceſſive 
Ni ights, with the greateſt Annoyance and 
Danger to the Neighbourhood, a moſt flagrant 
Inſult was offered on the ſecond Night to the 
civil Power ; firſt, .by ſtoning away the Cen- 
tinels, who were placed there to prevent a 


Renewal of the Miſchief, to which a Sto —— 


been put the Night before by the Aſſi 
of a Party of the Guards; and afterwards, by 
aſſaulting the Conſtable and Watchmen with 
the gs violent Outrage, breaking open a 
ublic Priſon, (for ſuch undoubtedly every 
—— muſt be deemed) and reſcuing, 
out of the Hands of the Peace Officers, thoſe 
who had been charged in Cuſtody for this 
Offence. A Contempt and Violation of legal 
Authority, which, if connived at, muſt ſoon 
have ended in a total Deſtruction of it: for 
indeed the Alarm, which every Quarter of the 
Town ſuffered the next Day, from the like 
Riſings of Mobs, evinced how extremely ne- 
ceſſary it was become that. ſome effectual 
Nh ſhould be taken, as well far ach 
uc 
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ſuch Diſorders for the Future, as ſuppreſſing 
the preſent. The Terror of an Example was 
therefore abſolutely neceſſary; and as it was 
an indiſpenſible Duty on the Legiſlature; that 
they ſhould demonſtrate the Prevalence of the 
Laws provided againſt Offences of this Nature, 
by the actual Execution of them, at leaſt in 
the Inſtance of one of the Offenders, ſo Juſ- 
tice demanded of them, that this ſhould be he, 
of thoſe apprehended, whoſe Guilt ſhould ap- 
pear to have the greateſt Aggravation of Cir- 
cumſtances; and this was certainly Penlez, 
who to his Share in the Riot had joined the 
Crime of a moſt egregious Theft. Under 
theſe Circumſtances, how imprudent mult it 
have been for His Majeſty, to have interpoſed 
his diſpenſing Power, and reſtrained the Ope- 
ration of the Law, where it was ſo eminently 
conducive to the public Safety ; and in a Caſe, 
where the Criminal had donbly incurred the 
Puniſhment he was about to undergo; and 
was therefore leſs entitled to ſue for Mercy 
than the Generality of thoſe, who fo frequent- 
ly ſuffer on Account of only one of the Crimes 
he had committed: and how unreaſonable 
therefore muſt be any preſſing Inſtances for a 
Remiſhon of his Sentence ; -and how much 
more | unreaſonable, a Reſentment that ſuch 
Inſtances ſhould - not then avail. We ſee, 
therefore, how little juſt Foundation there was 
for the Diſguſt occaſioned by this Paſſage; or 
rather, we can collect no Reaſon at all, nor 
038: aſſign 
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mour, ſurpaſſing not only what that had raiſ- 
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aſſign any Cauſe for it, without recurring to 
that political Pride we before touched upon, 
which had been ſo pampered with Affluence 
and Liberty, as not to brook the Mortification 
of any Contradiction, but to prompt thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſed by it, with the ſtrange Imaginations, 


that dictating to the Government was one of 


their Privileges; that not to controll, was not 
to be free; and that the People were ill uſed, 
whenever, what, any part of them had inti- 
mated to be their Pleaſure, was not implicit- 
ly complied with, however detrimental and 
hazardous to the Public. But is not this Diſ- 
fition as abſurd, as it is dangerous; and ſuch 
as it behoves each Individual, to whom it is 
incident, to check moſt aſſiduouſly in himſelf, 
before the Infatuation overpowers his Reaſon, 
and hurries him on to diſturb the public Tran- 
uility ; and before the growing Spirit has dif- 
ſed itſelf ſo generally, and gained ſo much 
Force, as may involve us in thoſe calamitous 
Scenes of Contention and civil Diſcord, which 
from the ſame Cauſe have proved ſo fatal to 
other States ? 7 


Bur let us proceed to the next Occaſion 
of Complaint, - thoſe who were diſpoſed to 
murmur found; which was the Opening a 
French Theatre in the Hay-Market, that hap- 
pened before the Diſcontent at Penlez's Exe- 
cution had well ſubſided; and raiſed. a Cla- - 


ed, 
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ed, but equalling even what might have been 
expected, from a Violation of the moſt valu- 
able Rights of the People, or the moſt fla- 
grant Injury to their tendereſt Concerns. I 
am ſenſible, how unpopular it would be, to 
attempt to ſhew, that the Eſtabliſhment of a 
French Company of Comedians was a Matter 
of an indifferent Nature, and what no private 
Perſons could properly take upon them to ob- 
ſtruct or diſcourage, otherwiſe than by abſent- 
ing themſelves from the Performances, and 
not contributing to the Support of it, or by 
perſwading others to do the ſame: And I am 
not leſs convinced, whoever ſhould undertake 
this Taſk, would have to combat with uncon- 
querable Prejudices : But without inſiſting 
therefore, on its being abſolutely a Matter of 
no Conſequence, I will offer to your Reflection 
ſome Particulars, to ſhew, how diſproportio- 
nately, the Outcry againſt it was, to the real_ 
Occaſion; and remind you, moreover, of what 
ſeems to have been very neglectfully miſtaken; , 
that the Miniſtry were in no Degree concerned 
either in inviting over or ſupporting this Com- 
pany ; but, on the contrary, put a Stop. to their 
Performance, when the Diſlike of the People to 
it appeared ſo exceſſroe, in meer Conformity to 
their Humour. I would beg Leave to aſk, firſt, 
what might be the Loſs, on Balance, to the 
Britiſp Nation, had this Company play'd with 

the greateſt poſſible Succeſs, atter the Expences 
of Performing had been defrayed, aud th g of 
— their 
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their Maintenance deducted ? Certainly fo lit- 
tle, that it could never be on that Account, 
the People expreſſed ſo great a Degree of Un- 
caſineſs; or conceived ſuch Rage againſt thoſe, 
whom, they only ſuſpected, to have encou- 
raged them. Let me aſk likewiſe, why the 
Band of Italian Rope-Dancers, with a real or- 
pretended Turk at their Head, who, without 
exciting the leaſt Murmur, occupied at that 
very Time the ſame Houſe, and performed, 
with greatly leſs Expence,. at the fame Prices, 
ſhould not be equally exceptionable ? Or why, 
the Public can ſuffer more from one Company 
of foreign Comedians, permitted for one ſingle 
Seaſon, than from ſeveral Bands of foreign 
Tumblers, Rope-Dancers, &c. retained, from 
Year to Year, at Sadler's Wells, Goodman's 
Fields, and other Places? I can, for my own 
Part, perceive no Difference in the Caſe as it 
reſpects the public Intereſt : nor can I diſco- 
ver, why Perſons, whoſe Station and Educa-- 
tion give them a different Taſte for Amuſe- 
ments, have not an equal Right, to entertain 
and ſupport a Company of Foreigners who can 
contribute to their Pleaſures, with the other 
Part of the People. I would next aſk thoſe, 
who urge the Limitation of the Number of 
Theatres, by a late Act of Parliament, as an 
Objection to tolerating the French Company; 
whether the Permiſſion of them came within 
the Comprehenſion of the Reaſons for that 


Reſtrictiogz and if nat, why the . C. 
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might not therefore, according to the Power 
given by that Act, favour the Subſcribers with 
a Licence for them ? eſpecially, as many of the 
Subſecribers were Strangers, who, not under- 
ſtanding Engliſb, were excluded from partak- 
ing of our Theatrical Diverſions. And laſtly, 
I would aſk thoſe, who oppoſed them merely 
on the Score of their being Foreigners; whe- 
ther it is conſiſtent, with p 1 Genius and right 
Policy of a commercial Country, a Country 
| Which had lately ſome Pretenſions to Polite- 
_ to — its Conduct on the narrow | 
Maxims of Barbarians; diſclaim all Intercouſe 
with Strängers, that is not immediately lucra- 
tive; and extend the Principle of Selfiſhnèſs to 
a Degree beyond the rude Muſcovite, or the | 
ſordid Durch; for with them, and indeed in 
almoſt all the Capitals of Europe, French 
Theatres are eſtabliſhed, and prohibited in 
none? But however maintainable by Reaſon 
or Example, this Point was * given 
up to = Notions of the People; and was 
then ſo far from being, on any Suppoſition, £ 
longer an Object of their DiatisfRtion with the 
Government, that it became one of the great- 
eſt Obligations and Gratitude, for that con- 
deſcending Prudence, which,. in a Matter of 
Indifterence, had ſhewn ſuch a Compliance to 
the ar Inclination, as to ſacrifice thereto 
the Deſires of, and retract an Indulgence al- 
ready granted to, a very. en 8 of | 
Perſons of the firſt Rank. 
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his Vote in Favour of Eon Th 


to its own Nature and Circumſtances, and at- 


fair was at all of the Nature repreſented ; 
or more than a Warning given in the com- 


'G—'s Character is well known to be free | 
from that Imputation; * on more _ 
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T nr laſt Occaſion of Offence, which 
proved the greateſt, almoſt converting your 
Diſcontent into Outrage, was an Application 
faid to be made by ſome of the D of 
B-—&s Servants, to one of the Electors, for 
m, in the 
Election now depending for a Member for 
your City, and ſucceeded, on his Non- com- 
liance, by a Letter of Warning to quit the 
ouſe he held of the D. \ in Order 
to judge, how far this afforded juſt Matter to 
thoſe loud Complaints and keen Reſentments | 
which it produced, let us examine it, firſt as {| 


terwards with Relation to the Miniſtry. It is, 
in the firſt Place, not abſolutely clear, this Af- 


mon Courſe of Buſineſs, on an Account that 
had not the leaft Concern with the Election ; 
and there are even Affidavits which de; ſe : 
this: but it is much leſs certain, that any Part 
of it was tranſacted by the D-—'s Order; we 
have the Atteſtation of his Servants to the 
contrary, and even his own Aſſurance, to in- 
duce us to believe it was not : nor have we 
the leaſt Reaſon to call his Veracity in ur 
tion: Lying is the Vice of Cowards, and his 
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one Occaſion given demonſtrable Proofs of his 
Courage: and beſides, in determining of the 
Probability of this Fact, we muſt allow largely 
for the Officiouſneſs of Servants, who, being 
not very nice and delicate in their Judgment 
and Choice of Means as far as regards Honour, 
are apt in theſe Caſes to overſtrain the Point, 
ſhoot beyond the Mark, and take Methods to 
arrive at the propoſed End, very different from 
thoſe which are dictated to them. Suppoſe it 
however otherwiſe, is it, at this Time, ſo hein- 
ous an Offence to the Public; that a Nn, 
who had defired the Vote of his. Tenant for 
his Brother in Law, ſhould be diſobliged at a 
Denial, and gratify ſome other Perſon, who 
might then happen to apply, by the Removal 
of one who had ſo little Complaiſance for his 
Requeſt ? Is this Warmth in the Intereſt of a 
near Relation ſo criminal; eſpecially, in the 
d, who has ever been a zealous 
Supporter of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, againſt 
that of a Gentleman, who, though. no Way 
obnoxious in his own Character, was never- 
theleſs, in part, recommended originally as a 
Candidate by the avowed Enemies of the Eſta- 
bliſhment, and ſince ſerved by them with as 
much Aſſiduity as if the Succeſs of 7beir Cauſe 
wholly depended on that of his? I fay, is the 
doing what every Man has a legal and juſt 
Right to do, and what no Man has a Right 
to require him to give a Reaſon for, ſo very 
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enormous, at a Time when it is well 7 RE 


to every Body, that..Methods of Influence 
Grmilar & to this, (ſuppoſing the Tranſaction to 
be of that Kind) and ſome; even much more 
exceptionable, were uſed by the other Party; 
when it is well known, that the whole of 
what is called Parliamentary Intereſt conſiſts 
in this Influence of the Landlord over the Te- 
nant, and that it has been univerſally uſed ever 
fince the eanvaſling for Elections came firſt in 
Practice, and will unavoidably continue ſo 
while Mankind are the fame? I would not 
be thought however to juſtify this Practice 
uttered in itſelf; but on the contrary wiſh; 
it: were totally exploded, and that an abſolute, 
Freedom of judgment and Choice were left to 
all Electors, eſpecially thoſe who are Inhabi- 
tants of Cities and large Boroughs, and may, 
therefore be enabled to diſtinguith i in ſome de- 
oree the Qualifications of Candidates. But I 
think, conſidering , the Univerſality of the 
Cuſtom, one ſingle Inſtance could not juſtly, 
give ſo terrible an Alarm, of Danger to the 
Liberties and Privileges of the People, as we. 
ſaw in this Caſe; when the pretended Patriots. 
were employing, at the very Time, the lame 
Means in their Defence. It were well all 
rallel Methods ſhould be diſuſed; but we might 
reaſonably expect, that they, who are continu- 
ally haranguing on, and exclaiming at, the 
Prevalence of Corruption and undue Influence, 
C 2 would 
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would begin the Example: for while all Means 
are employed to embarraſs and diſtreſs the 
Government, perhaps, in a great Degree, thro 
the Inſtigation of thoſe who ſeek its Ruin, it 
will be leſs culpable in thoſe who labour for 
its Support, and are conſcious of the Rightneſs 
of their final Intention, to retain ſuch Methods 
as defenſive Neceſſity ſuggeſts, though other- 
wiſe not eligible. 


Bur grant we even, that this Affair was 
as repreſented, and merited a public Notice of 
Diſapprobation, it was yet the ſole Act of the 
D.— of B 4, and what none others could 
beblamed for, and is, therefore, this a reaſonable 
or valid Motive, ſor declaring War on the whole 
Adminiſtration ; diſplaying Suſpicions of the 
equitable Conduct of the H of C ; 
or having Recourſe to Methods ſcarcely adviſ- 
able even in the moſt deſperate Caſes ? 


FROM this Examination of the whole Se- 
quel of Facts, that were made the Topics of 
your ſo great Reſentment and Diſcontent, we 
are enabled to form a true Idea of that Paſſion 
and Spirit which has actuated you in your late 
irrational Proceeding: and we ſee, that ſo far 
from having any real Cauſe of Diſſatisfaction, 
or juſt Ground of Complaint, you have not 
been able to produce or collect, with the ut- 
moſt Induſtry of hoſtile Zeal, the Allegation 

| of 
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of ſuch as are even plauſible or ſpecious, when 
confidered with the leaſt Attention, For 
when we have ſearched all the very numerous 
Advertiſements, as well thoſe privately handed 
about, as thoſe publiſhed in the News-Papers, 
where all that Rage could inſpire, or Malice 
dictate, with the leaſt Semblance of Truth, 
ſeems to have been diſplayed : we there hear of 
no Innovations, in your religious or civil Oeco- 
nomy, alledged to be attempted , no Perſecu- 

tions practiſed, nor falſe Informations counte- 
nanced ; no alarming Plots feigned to remove 
or deſtroy obnoxious Patriots, nor State Inqui- 
ſition erected, to awe the Friends of Liberty; 
no Reſumption of Charters, nor Retrench- 
ment of the Privileges or Rights they convey ; 
no Suſpenſion of the due Proceſs, Obſtruction 
or Perverſion of the executive Operation, nor 
wreſting the conſtructive Senſe, of the Laws, 
to ſerve or accompliſh ſiniſter and tyrannical 
Purpoſes; no arbitrary Acts of Royalty en- 
forced by military Power, nor Infringement 
on the Immunities of the People by the un- 
due Stretch of Prerogative : but all the princi- 
pal Streſs of your loud Accuſations, as far as 
they pretend to the Support of Facts, is reſted 
on the three trivial Paſſages we have been con- 
ſidering. It is perhaps very extraordinary, there 
ſhould ever be a Time, wherein, from acci- 
dental Occaſions, you ſhould be ſo much at a 
Loſs for ſomewhat to blame and deplore as at 
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this Juncture; but being happily in a great 
Want of Injuries and Sufferings, from this De- 
fect of more ſubſtantial Reaſons, you are an- 
ory with the Adminiſtration, firſt for what 
you ought to have highly approved of; enrag- 
ed againſt them, in the next Place, for what 
neither concerned them nor you, till they 
made it a Matter of Gratitude in you by con- 
ceding to your Humour; and furious with 
them, at laſt, for what was of little Conſe- 
quence to any Body, and they were no ways 
reſponſible : and urged by theſe extraordinary 


Mdotives, you are not content with practiſing, 


in the moſt ardent Manner, the common Me- 
thods of Oppoſition, but preſume even to in- 
vade the facred Rights of that Order of the 
Government where the ſole Guardianſhip of 
your Intereſt reſides; trample on the Legiſlative 
Authority; and ſet the firſt Step to Anarchy, 
or a domeſtic War, 


TIs is a juſt Account, in few Words, 
of your Conduct and Motives, as they appear 
on the Inveſtigation of the particular Facts, 
illuſtrated by thoſe Inferences that naturally 
reſult from them; I could enlarge on ſeveral 
of the Topics, and produce many other cor- 
roborative Arguments in Support of. its Vera- 
city, but that it would neither be conſiſtent 
with the Compaſs of this Addreſs, nor the 
Exigence of the Occaſion : there being wes 
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ſufficient Matter when properly animadverted 
on, to convince any, whoſe Judgment 1s not 
reduced by Prejudice to a State of Reproba- 
tion, of what I undertook to prove, that 
*. the Step, which makes the Subject of this 
* Remonſtrance, was raſh and dangerous, and 
that your Motives were as incompatible with 
© Reaſon, as your Meaſures with Prudence.“ 
I hope therefore, when you have duly weigh- 
ed theſe Premiſſes, and viewed attentively 
this true Picture of your political Conduct, 
you will become ſenſible, that I and every 
other Perſon, who are intereſted in the Con- 
ſequences of your Behaviour, have juſt Reaſon 
to GY with you ; and that this Re- 
monſtrance does not want an adequate Foun- 
dation. I hope alſo, that you will excuſe the 
Liberty J have taken in this free Repreſenta- 
tion of you, and placing you in a Point of 
View not very advantageous to you: and be- 
lieve my Deſign therein was to admoniſh, not 
mortify; — to reclaim, not diſparage ; to 
reform, not ſatirize you: or if my Reproof 
ſeem bitter, or my Expreſſion acrid, that you 
will not aſcribe it to Malevolence, or an In- 
clination to giving Diſguſt and Pain, but con- 
ceive it to reſult from my Earneſtneſs to cure 
the ſubject Evil, from the neceſſary Qualities 
of the Remedies, and from the duly probing 
the diſeaſed Part: that you will entertain no 
Senſe of Enmity againſt me on this Account ; 
; C4. but 
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but conſider me as one, who, from being a 
Fellow- Subject, Fellow-Citizen, and related 
to you by every ſocial Tie, ardently wiſhes 
your Happineſs, and regards your Honour and 
Intereſt as cloſely connected with his own ; . 
as one who is not leſs forward to atone by any 
Conceſſions, for whatever may be thought diſ- 
teſpectful and injurious in the Execution of it, 
than he was to enter into this Undertaking, 
when apprehended to be conducive to the 
public Good, of which you hold a Part; —as 
one who loves you as Neighbours, who eſteems 
you as honeſt Men, and even, though diſap- 
proving your late Conduct, applauds, and con- 
curs with you in the Principles on which you 
at. —Notwithſtanding the Manner wherein I 
have been obliged, in Perſuance of the End 
of this Diſcourſe, to ſpeak of you in the fore- 
going Part, I aſſure you, I could with much 


more Satisfaction expatiate on your Character 


in this View; and, with more Pleaſure, de- 
clare, that I hold your Reſolution as brave; 
your Averſion to Corruption as laudable ; and 
your Fondneſs for Independancy as noble ; 
(but let not that Name betray you to mix, 
and act in Concert, with a Set of People who 
have impudently and falſly aſſumed it, mak- 
ing it a popular Cloak to ſeditious and treaſon- 
able Combinations :)—that I think your Jea- 
louſy of your Privileges juſtifiable, and your 
preferring them to all private PN 

igh- 
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highly meritorious. —But here let me reſt a 
little: — for in Order to reap the Fruits of po- 
litical Virtue, it is not alone neceſſary to mean 
well: a cool and impartial Judgment is equally 
requiſite thereto with a juſt and diſintereſted 
Intention; nor is an unbridled headſtron 
Zeal, in purſuit of miſtaken Right, leſs miſ- 
chievous than corrupt Inclinations : nay, the 
Ruin of a State may, as is manifeſt from hiſ- 
torical Teſtimony, by cauſeleſs or improper 
Attempts to Reformation, be brought on more 
fatally and quicker, than by the worſt De- 

pravity or Vices of its Conſtituents. But not 
to be led back again into the Track of Ar- 
gument we have already paſſed over, I will 
cloſe the Whole with a few Words of Ex- 
hortation. 


LET not a contentious Earneſtneſs in Trifles, 
or the impatient Jealouſy of being controlled 
in Matters of Indifference, or perhaps where 
it is right you ſhould, diſpoſe you to a Blind- 
neſs for the many Bleſſings and Advantages 
you enjoy; and fit you to receive Impreſſions 
from the deluſive Practices of the Diſaffected, 
to liſten to the ſenſeleſs Harangues of ——, 
or credit the inſnaring Pretenſions of his Crew, 
who falſely call themſelves the Int E—rs 
of V; to be miſled by the fophiſtical 
Arguments forged by the venal Pen of the 
R——; or impoſed on by the infameus 

Libels, 
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Libels of the -I; and to be the 
Dupes of the Facobities, who, though diame- 
trically oppoſite to you in their real Deſigns, 
propagate and cheriſh your Notions induſtri- 
oufly, concur with you in your Meaſures, and 
even get the Lead of your Affairs; certainly 
not to vindicate the Rights or maintain the 
Liberties of the People, which reſt on a Prin- 
ciple repugnant to the firſt Article in their 
Creed, but to promote ſuch a Diviſion in the 
Foundation of the preſent Eſtabliſhment, the 
*.Unanimity of the People,” as ſhall enable 
them to overturn it. But diveſting yourſelves 
of theſe infatuating Paſſions, and rejecting 
thoſe impoſing Teachers and the abſurd No- 
tions they would inculcate, judge for your- 
ſelves, conſult your own Reaſon, confide in 
your own Senſes, and, to form juſter Opinions 
of the comparative Happineſs of your Condi- 
tion, extend your Examination to the State 
of other Nations. See France, in the preſent 
Exultation of her dear bought Conqueſts, be- 
ſides the Burden of Slavery, loaden heavily 
with Taxes and public Debts, the only real 
Inconvenience you have to complain of, but 
far leſs able to ſupport them than you are. 
See Spain and Portugal, though the original 
Proprietors of almoſt all the Riches now 
brought to this Part of the World, ſuffering, 
equally with or perhaps more than France, 
in the fame Inſtances, with the Addition of 


eccle- 
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eccleſiaſtical Tyranny and the Scourge of the 
Inquiſition, See the diſperſed Dominions of 
the Auſtrian Sceptre, every where exhauſted, 
plundered, depopulated ; and yet trembling 
at the Proſpect of a new impending War. See 
the Nations of the North in a State of Barba- 
riſm and Poverty. But you will perhaps ſay, 
theſe Countries are under the Yoke of arbitra- 
ry Power, and therefore not intitled to thoſe 
Benefits we may reaſonably expect, as being 
free: Let us therefore caſt a Glance on the 
Republics of Europe. See Holland, by far the 
moſt rich and powerful, embaraſſed almoſt to 
Deſpair in her Finances, ſuffering in Earneſt 
thoſe Evils from Taxation we but imagine and 
talk of, diſtracted with popular Tumults, rent 
with Diviſions in her Government, and ſtrug- 
gling, at the ſame Time, with the natural In- 
conveniencies and Evils to which her Situation 
ſubjects her. See Switzerland, debarred, by 
her Site, of the Benefit of Ports, Navigation, 
and extenſive Commerce, labouring hardly for 
the Subſiſtence of her numerous Inhabitants ; 
a conſiderable Part following War as a Trade, 
and ſelling their Blood for a meer Maintenance 
to thoſe who will hire them, in the Defence 
or Proſecution of any Cauſe. See Venice de- 
prived of her antient Trade and Riches, and 
reduced to ſeek an. infamous Gain from the 
Reſort of Strangers, allured thither by her in- 
dulging their Vices, and becoming the Scene 


of 
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of every licentious Pleaſure, See Genoa ruined 


almoſt to Deſperation, her Bank, the Support 


of her Credit, deſtroyed beyond a preſent 
Hope of Reparation, and her principal Ter- 
ritory torn from her by the hitherto unreduced 
Revolt of Cor/ica. Each of theſe preſents you 
with ſome Diſadvantages or Calamities from 
which you are wholly exempt ; while they 
can in no Degree boaſt of many of the Be- 
nefits you poſſeſs: nor can you ſurely view 
this Difference, and perceive that large Ba- 
lance, in your Favour, in the Account of 
Happineſs, and yet harbour Diicontent, or 
give Ear to thoſe who would excite it in you. 


Let not then your own Temper and Con- 


duct be longer the only apparent Source of 
Danger, that threatens, to impair or terminate 
this ſuperior Good we enjoy as Britons from 
the Nature of our Country and Government ; 
—2nor let the late inteſtine Commotions, of the 


Land we inhabit, continue an Emblem (as I 


hope they are nota Preſage) of thoſe which me- 
nace the Fabric of our political Conſtitution ; 
expoſed to no leſs injurious Shocks, from the 
kindling Efferveſcence of factious Zeal, and 
Conflict of oppoſite Principles of Party, than 
the Earth under us, from the inflamed Ani- 
moſity of the diſcordant Elements it contains. 
But let regulated Paſſions, cool Reflection, and 
deliberate Conduct, baniſh every Error in 
Judgment, and Fault in Practice: diffuſe a er 
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neral Unanimity into all our Counſels; create 


the ſocial Regard of each Individual to all 
others ; and eſtabliſh that public Union and 
Tranquility, which is alone wanting to com- 
plete the Sum of our national Happineſs. So 
may our Science enlarge, our Arts improve, 
our Commerce be extended, our Riches accu- 
mulate, and our Power increaſe; till Britain as 
much exceeds her Neighbours, in that acquir- 
ed Good ſhe will derive from the Virtue and 


Wiſdom of her People, as in that ſhe owes 


to her Soil, Situation, and Form of Govern- 
ment. 1 
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AGE. 12, Line 26. inſtead of Proceſt, read Progreſs. 
E. 14. 4 5 for natural Diſpoſitions, r. natural Diſpoſition. 
P. 16. 1. 16. for any Ways, r. any Way. 
P. 16. I. 31. inſtead of 4 Principle, r. the Principle. 
P. 22. l. 15. for this Election, r. Bis Election. 
P. 28. l. 4. for on the Legiſſature, r. of the Legiſlature. 
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